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Yesterday  you  and  I  were  talking  of  ways  to  save  on  the  meat  bill. 
And  tomorrow  we'll  be  conversing  on  food  for  Sunday  or  putting  up  early 
vegetables  or  some  such  matter  of  household  economy.     Practical  problems 
for  practical  oeople  —  they're  what  most  of  our  conversations  are  about. 
But  once  in  a  while  —  on  a  spring  morning  like  this,   say  —  once  in  a  while, 
how  about  discussing  something  that  hasn't  any  connection  with  ordinary 
housekeeping  affairs?     How  about  talking  about  flowers,  for  a  change? 

Only  yesterday  I  heard  of  a  woman  who  has  revived  the  old  art  of 
growing  flowers  for  fragrance.     She  plans  and  plants  for  sweet  smells  instead 
of  size  or  colort     And  she  tells  me  that  her  idea  of  raising  blooms  for  their 
aroma  goes  way  back  to  the  monastery  gardens  in  the  Middle  Ages.    People  set 
such  store  on  flower  scents  in  those  early  days  that  finally  the  Dominican 
monks,  expert  gardeners  and  herbalists,  who  had  an  eye  to  business,  opened 
the  first  nerfume  laboratory  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Novelle  shortly 
after  the  vear  1500. 

From  this  small  beginning  has  grown  a  large  industry  that  raises  its 
flowers  with  great  care,  that  knows  what  hour  of  the  day  the  rose  is  sweetest 
and  at  what  hour  it  is  strongest.    This  industry  chooses  the  lavender  from 
England,  the  hyacinth  from  Holland,  the  violet  from  Nice,  and  the  carnation 
from  the  Italian  Riviera,  knowing  that  these  produce  some  of  the  sweetest 
perfumes  in  the  world. 

Since  perfume  is  so  precious,   it  seems  strange  that  we  don't  set  more 
store  on  the  fragrance  we  can  spread  in  the  atmosphere  around  our  homes  and 
gardens  just  by  planting  some  shrubs  or  vines  or  flowering  plants  with  sweet 
smelling  blooms.     I'm  not  advocating  filling  a  small  patch  of  garden 
entirely  with  heavy  sweet  odors.    But  I  do  like  my  friend's  idea  of  having 
a  succession  of  fragrant  blooms  running  through  the  season,   so  the  garden 
will  always  please  the  nostrils  as  well  as  the  eye. 

Well,  the  hyacinth  and  narcissus  are  two  of  the  earliest  sweet 
flowers.     I  don't  need  to  remind  you,  cither,  among  other  early  and  sweetest 
flowers  are  the  white  violet  and  the  sweet  purple  violet. 

Then  there's  the  fragrant  viburnum  whose  pink  buds  open  to  lovely 
white  blossoms  that  give  off  a  sweet  cloverlike  fragrance.     Viburnum  is  a 
shrub  that  is  easy  to  cultivate,  too. 
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Speaking  of  sweet  shrubs,  old-time  favorites  are  the  rose  and  the 
lilac.    If  you  enjoy  lilac  perfume,  you  can  plant  early,  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  that  will  keep  the  "breezes  around  your  garden  sweet  for  weeks. 
Cne  fragrant  shrub  that  has  come  to  us  in  recent  years  from  China  is  the 
sunnier  lilac  or  the  butterfly  bush.     Its  long  drooping  rich  violet  blooms 
give  off  deep  fragrance  all  summer.    Another  Chinese  shrub  now  grown  in  this 
country  is  the  summer  honeysuckle. 

Of  course,  you  have  your  choice  of  many  fragrant  vines  as  well  as 
shrubs.    There's  the  honeysuckle  vine  of  the  South,   the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
?asteria,  and  the  various  sweet  clemitis  vines. 

Those  white  blossoms  called  mock  oranges  are  a  good  choice  for  jour 
garden  of  fragrance.     Someone  has  spoken  of  them  as  the  "most  redolent 
denizens  of  cur  gardens." 

When  it  comes  to  annuals  probably  no  group  of  plants  return  the 
dividends  they  do  on  a  small  investment.     A  few  cents  spent  on  sweet-smelling 
annuals  will  mean  fragrance  from  spring  until  the  first  frost. 

The  list  of  fragrant  annuals  and  perennials  for  the  home  garden 
includes  that  sweet  and  hardy  annual — sweet  alyssum;  those  old-fashioned 
blooms,  pinks  and  nhlox,  whose  perfume  old-fashioned  housewives  considered 
a  cure  for  head-aches;  the  sweet  heliotrope;   stock;  and  nicotiana.  Nastur- 
tiums offer  a  spicy  fragrance,  and  chrysanthemums  a  pungent  aroma  for  autumn 
days. 

Well,   this  is  only  a  start  on  the  slants  that  you  can  grow  to  perfume 

your  garden.    But  you  can  find  further  information  all  the  details  on 

growing  in  various  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     As  I  told 
you  not  long  ago,  you  are  welcome  to  several  useful  gardening  publications 
while  the  free  supply  lasts.    You  can  have  the  bulletin  called  "Growing 
Annual  Flowering  Plants,"  or  you  can  have  another  called  "Herbaceous 
Perennials."     If  you  are  interested  in  cultivating  roses — fragrant  or  other- 
wise— you'll  want  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  called  "Roses  for  the  Home." 

There  are  your  helpers.    First,   "Crowing  Annual  Flowering  Plants, " 
Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1171;  "Herbaceous  Perennials,"  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  13S1; 
third,  "Rcses  for  the  Home,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  750.     Write  direct  to 
the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  these  bulletins. 
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